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TOWNSEND HAWXHURST. 


A Testimony of Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
Long Island. 


In early life, it appears he was fond of 
those vain amusements and pastimes, which 
are so generally prevalent with young peuple, 
in some of which he took great delight,— 
but about the 24th year of his age he attended 
the funeral of a neighbor, at which our be- 
loved Friend Elias Hicks, was led largely 
and powerfully to open the doctrines of the 

which ca him seriously to reflect 
consequences that must be the result 
such @ pursuit,—as he could not experi- 
peace and quietude of mind, that 

craved, and which oe te a 

e, are the experience re of the 

s. Being thus awakened, he at- 

tended Friends’ meeting at Cow Neck, and 
his spirit being comforted in the enjoyment 
of the presence of his Saviour, which he now 
found to be near, even within himself, he be- 
came a steady attender of our meetings. In 
his 27th year, he requested, and was received 
a member in the Socicty—and by taking 
heed to the gradual unfoldings of truth, he 
learned in the school of Christ, that it is by 
the way of the Cross, to all those sensual de- 
lights, that the Crown, and true happiness is 
to be oon aden abiding, he became 
qualifi to instruct others, and received a 
gift in the ministry ; and being faithful te 
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the further openings and discoveries of truth, 
he became an able Minister of the Gospel ; 
circumspect in life and conversation, answer- 
able to the doctrine he taught—that it may 
be truly said, he was a preacher, both by ex- 
ample and precept. He felt such a sympathy 
for the enslaved African race, and had such 
a sense of the great injustice done them, being 
fully convinced that God is no respecter of 
persons, that he scrupulously abstained from 
the use of the produce of their labor, for a 
number of the last years of his life. And 
although he had a growing family, which 
necessarily required much of his care and 
attention, yet, knowing his peace consisted 
in being given up to fulfil the requirings of 
his Divine Master, he was made willing to 
leave his wife and tender little ones, ia order 
to perform the service that he believed was 
required of him. Thus, with the concurrence 
of his friends, he performed divers religious 
visits to different parts of this continent ; he 
several times visited parts of the Yearly 
Meetings of New York and Philadelphia, and 
rformed a general visit to Friends within 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting ; also to the Meet- 
ings witbia the compass of Virginia and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings ; and it appears, by accounts 
received, that hie visits were to the satisfaction 
of Friends ; and on his returning home, he 
had gratefully to acknowledge the goodness 
of Israel’s Shepherd, in having enabled him 
to perform the service which he believed was 
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required at his hands, saying, he witnessed 
great peace of mind in having thus given up 
to his Master’s service. His last sickness 
was attended with much bodily distress, which 
he bore with Christian resignation, and his 
mind appeared remarkably tranquil, being 
fully resigned either in life or death, as ic 
— please his Heavenly Father. 

The following are some of the many 
weighty expressions he dropped during his 
sickness. To a sister-in-law, he mentioned 
the peace of mind he enjoyed, and the com- 
fort he experienced in retiring inward, and 
waiting upon the Lord; and recommended 
silent worship, and a strict attention to the 
Divine light, which is manifested in each of 
our breasts, saying, if it was attended to, it 
would lead and direct us in the right path. 
In the morning he said, [ have passed through 
some sorrow in the night, but joy has again 
returned this morning. At another time, be- 
ing in great bodily distress, he prayed as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Gracious. Fatber, condescend, we 
pray thee to look down in mercy on us this 
night, give me strength to bear the turning 
and overturning of thy divine hand upon me, 
and, oh, gracious Father, bring us more and 
more, and the whole human family the world 
over to a sense of our dependence upon thee, 
the God of oursalvation; draw us by the cords 
of thy love to thee, the fountain of life, and be 

leased, if consistent with thy will, to remove 
if thou seest meet, this my great distress, 
nevertheless, not my will but thine be done.” 

Some little time after he said, I feel nearly 
free from pain, and remarked, it is the Lord’s 
doings, and it is marvelous in mineeyes. He 
often spoke ofthe great peace and joy he now 
felt, in having given up to do what he believed 
his Divine Master had required of him, when 
in health. His sister-in-law sitting by him 
he said, [ have always felt a deep interest in 
thy spiritual and temporal welfare, and hope 
thou witl be ebedient to the manifestations of 
Divine light and give up to be led and guided 
by it; it is the humble that He will teach of 
his ways, and the meek He will guide in the 
paths of true judgment ; be not conformed to 
this world, to its vain fashions and customs, 
in braiding the hair, and putting on of ap- 
parel, it brings no real satisfaction ; I know 
it from experience, but when we listen to the 
still small voice, that points out the way we 
should walk in, and become willing to take 
up the cross daily and follow Christ, we feel 
that joy, the world can neither give nor take 
away. It has been my endeavor to turn the 
minds of the people, wherever my lot has 
been cast, to this principle, to Christ within, 
the hope of glory. On its being remarked to 
him, that there was some danger appre- 
hended of his over-exerting himself in his 


weak state, by expressing so much; he replied, 
I feel so much love for you all, and it flows 
universally, the world over, that it seems as 
if I could not stop; particularly mentioning 
several of his brothers and sisters-in-law, de- 
siring they would keep in moderation in all 
things, and that Friends might be careful to 
keep in plainness and simplicity, saying it 
was their profession. To his little daughter, 
who had been for some time very ill, he said, 
I feel very much for thee, my child, thou hast 
had a tedious time, but I want we should be 
patient, and bear without murmuring, the 
turning and overturning of the Divine hand, 
for it is in wisdom; I feel that His ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all His paths are 
peace. At another time he said, it appears 
like a very solemn time this morning, and 
observing his wife to grieve, desired that she 
might not, for there was nothing in his way. 
The night following, his sister being with him, 
he desired she might give him up, and not 
grieve for him ; saying, that his peace was 
made, and should he recover from the present 
illness, there would be but a short period, and 
he should have to pass through the conflict 
again. And added, I haveno doubt that my 
Heavenly Father will take care of my little 
children, he has promised to be a father to 
the fatherless, and a friend to the widow. A 
day or two before his decease, his heart was 
so enlarged with the flowing of universal 
love, in the remembrance of past, as well as 
present favors, that he was enabled, although 
very weak in body, to commemorate the mer- 
cy and goodness of his Heavenly Father in be- 
ing near, and giving him a full assurance of 
a reception into the realms of eternal felicity. 
Thus, having been devoted to the service of 
truth, he was favored in his concluding mo- 
ments with a peaceful mind; and on the 
morning of the 28th of 12th mo., 1829, he 
breathed his last, aged nearly 51 years ; and 
we have vo doubt, his spirit has entered, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest. On the 30th, his re- 
mains were taken to Cow Neck, accompanied 
by alarge number of Friends and neighbors, 
and after a solemn meeting on the occasion, 
they were interred in Friends’ burial ground 
there. 


Deartu finds as ’mid our playthings—snatches us 
As a cross nurse might do a wayward child, 
From all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses ail our favorite ties on earth ; 

And well if they are such as may be answered 
In yonder world, where all is judged of traly . 


It is a great guilt in any man to allow what 
mental faculties he may to become 
rusty from disease, or to submit them impli- 
citly to another.— Dr. Me Clintock. 
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For Friende’ Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENES OF OLDEN TIMES. 


Uniting with the sentiment, “ [sit not well 
for us sometimes to contrast the difficulties of 
former times with the present ease with which 
distant religious services may be performed ?” 
I feel a desire to add a few items of informa- 
tion to the account given of “ A visit to Can- 
ada, by a committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting about the year 1800.” No doubt my 
father, Gideon Seaman, was one of this com- 
mittee, as I well remember he was on such an 
appointment about that time Forty years 
after that time, when his daughter, sitting in 
a cushioned steam car, was gliding along in 
view of the Mohawk river, she keenly felt 
how different was her situation from that of 
her dear father, when he and other Friends 
were toiling in taking the boat up the river, 
which was necessary in order for them to 
cross Lake Ontario. 

The committee of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing travelled on horseback, and took turns in 
riding and leading the horses of those who 
sometimes had to take the boat on their 
shoulders, and carry it around some ob- 
struction in the river, uot fearing much the 
soiling of their clothes, for that they could 
brush off when dry. They took a tent with 
them, and in it they lodged ten or twelve 
nights. At one time, when detained, my 
father noticed men drawing a net; he went 
and assisted them, and they gave him a fine 
fish, which he and his fellow-travellers en- 
joyed very much, as they cooked their own 
food. 

During my first visit te Friends in Canada, 
I met an aged woman who told me that in 
the anticipation of Meetings for Discipline 
being set up, she had been selected as Clerk to 
the Womens’ Monthly Meeting; but being 
young when she settled in that new country, 
she could not see distinctly what her duties 
were, and my father kindly instructed her 
how to make minutes and manage the busi- 
ness of a Meeting for Discipline, which she 
gratefully remembered in old age. 

Although young, I well remember how 
cheerfully my father, after his safe return 
home, related incidents of this journey 
which he enjoyed, notwithstanding its many 
hardships, for then meetings were growing 
up, and friends earnestly desirous of attend- 
ing them. In some places within the com- 
pass of our Yearly Meeting, women would 
take a child, and on horseback often ride 
through tracts of unbroken wilderness to get 
to their meetings. In one instance, my father 
was riding with one of them where there was 
no beaten track, and they had to jump their 
horses over logs and fallen trees. He felt 
mortified that he dare not offer to take the 
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| child to relieve her, but she being accustomed 
to this mode of travelling, could get along 
with it better than he could. 

When on a visit to Friends within a re- 
mote meeting in Canada, a friend told me 
that in the setting up of that meeting, women 
often had to walk through wet and muddy 
places, and to keep their shoes and stockings 
clean and dry, they would take them off, and 
walk bare-footed, so earnest and thankful 
were they to get to meeting. Now why is it? 
May every member of our Society be willing 
seriously to reflect why it is that now, with 
good roads and comfortable carriages, we see 
80 many vacant seats in our meeting-houses, 
some meetings being very small, when the 
number of members is sufficient to keep up a 
good sized assembly, if the same concern was 
felt as in the early rise of the meetings of 
Friends. That we may seriously ponder, and 
see if in this day we are as fully grateful as 
we ought to be to Him who has showered His 
many gifts and favors upon us, is the desire 
of Rac#et Hicks. 

Westbury, 4th mo , 1872. 

Tue old English plainness and sincerity, 
that generous integrity of nature and hones- 
ty of disposition, which always argues true 
greatness of mind, and is usually accompan- 
ed with undaunted courage and resolution, is 
in @ great measure lest among us. The dia- 
lect of conversation is now-a-days so swelled 
with vanity and compliment, and so surfeited 
(as I may say) with expressions of kindness 
and respect, that if a man that lived an age 
or two ago should return into the world again, 
he would really want a dictionary to help bim 
to understand his own language, and to know 
the true, intrinsic value of the phrases in 
fishion ; and would hardly at first believe at 
what a lew rate the highest strains and ex- 
preemens of kindness imaginable do common- 
y pass in current payment ; and when he 
should come to understand it, it would be a 
great while before he could bring himself, 
with a good countenance and a good ¢on- 
science, to converse with men upon equal 
terms, and in their own way.—Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

GOOD LIFE. 


He liveth long who liveth well; 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
Then fill each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 
Sow love, and taate its fruitage pure ; 
Sow peace, and reap its harveat bright ; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 





































































































































































































































































































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
QUAKERISM AND CULTURE. 
A LECTURE BY 8. C. COLLINS, M. A. 
Brooklyn, 3d mo. 29th, 1872. 

Centuries ago, in an Eastern land, a phil- 
osopher and a mystic met, under the palm 
trees, and talked of the problems that con- 
cerned them—of life, of duty, and of des- 
tiny—and when they went away, the mystic 
said, “ All that he knows I see;” and the 
hilosopher said, “ All that he sees I know.” 
ery often, as time has passed by, philosophy 
and mysticism have come together, and al- 
ways, if in nothing else, in that it has deemed 
it worthy of assauit—each has recognized the 
other’s fullness, and sought to straighten or 
to lengthen its line of light. The annals of 
these meetings are as old as thoughtfulness ; 
the languages that record them interpret one 
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| the keenest vision must not detect in it either 


fossil inactivity or sign of decay. You must 
not permit another taith to pace the present 
with a firmer step, or to confront its issues 
with a steadier eye. In the energetic contest 
of the present day, to pause for rest is to lag 
hopelessly, and to falter is to fall. Grand as 
is the confidence of a truth that has fought 
its way, great as is the recommendation of a 
hale antiquity, men have little reverence for 
a theological ruin. Notwithstanding all its 
vagaries and prejudices, the good sense of 
the world is such that the measure of the 
utility of a system of belief is the measure of 
its life. Whether it shall survive one day, 
or a thousand years, depends wholly upon 
itself. With the Almighty, a thousand years 
may be as “one day,” but in the progress of 
the human mind, it is not so; and any sys- 


another from India to Iceland; but, without | tem of belief that shall attempt to confound 


exception, the consecration of mysticism has | 


always ennobled philosophy ; and-as often as 
philosophy has tested mysticism, there has 
been a retrenchment of error and an increase 
of power. Whenever they have united, one 
has secured a tighter grasp of heaven, the 
other has trod the earth more firmly. * * 
My business, to-night, is to urge that it is 
high time that mysticism and philosophy— 
Quakerism and culture—the most genuine 
Quakerism and the highest culture—had met 


them, will find that it has been forgotten for 
a thousand years. 

I speak of that which is to be feared, not 
of that which Quakerism need fear if it 
prove zealous in the investigation of causes, 
and generous towards their results. I shall 
not plead for any sorrow over its past, as the 
tomb of its usefulness ; for I believe that the 
monument that shall record the termination 
of its word is far away. I shall not criticize 
its present, as either better or worse than its 


again. From that meeting under the palm | past. I only ask that its future may know 


trees to our assembling in this metropolis are 
many generations ; but we should appeal in 
vain from one to another of them, to sanc- 
tion a belief that mysticism can do, alone, 
all that is demanded ofa faith that would 
undertake to satisfy the wants of men through 
& long series of years. All the “ footprints” 
that men have left behind them, from that 
time until now, have marked the triumphant 
advance of culture. Every discovery re 
ported to the world, has been an announce- 
ment of its conquest; and all those years 
have conspirei together to make it impera- 
tive that Quakerism should be able to say of 
philosophy, “ All that it knows I see.” I shall 
speak somewhat as an alarmist. At the last 
moment, almost, I have changed a pon on 
Quakerism into a plea for culture. A plea 
for culture must be a presentation of the 
need of it. I shall talk of the dangers of 
which we may dream, rather than of the 
blessings we have realized. Strong in your 
conviction of the value of a faith that has 
long been justified by its works—fortified by 
two-and-a-quarter centuries of merited praise, 
I need not ask your pardon for the occasional 
censure of an hour. 

“We cannot,” said Fichte, “love any ob- 


ject which we do not regard as eternal.” If 


you would secure reverence for Quakerism, 








the vital art of adaptation. In the matter of 
its thought, each generation seems to be or- 
dained by the generation that precedes it; 
but as time passes, the sacerdotal hands 
grow heavy, and there comes an age that in 
order to be faithful to its vows must forswear 
iteelf. The keenest vision of prophet never 
detected the wealth of unborn souls. The 
faith for which the martyr dies, in one age, 
is the débris by which anuther marks its pro- 
gress. * * * ‘Tread whatever way you 
will, progress in a tangent must eventually 
lead away from the earth, and the voice that 
has vibrated down through a thousand years, 
is less audible than the echoes it bas itself 
created. Before the close of 1872, Quaker- 
ism will have completed its two hundred and 
twenty-fifth year. Twohundred and twenty- 
five years score their passage deep in the 
thought of the human race. And if, through 
the uproar that fills them, you can hear 
words that were spoken when those years 
began—if the exhortation that could excite a 
riot in Manchester, in 1648, can satisfy 
Friends of Brooklyn, in 1872, then must the 
words of Fox have been two hundred and 
twenty-five years ahead of the time at which 
they were spoken, or Friends of Brooklyn 
sre two hundred and twenty-five years behind 
the time in which they live. Iam glad to 
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believe—I am proud to believe—that the 
teaching of Fox was two and a-quarter cen- 
turies in advance of the age that produced 
him; but I am glad to believe, also, that 
within the interval, the advanced thought of 
the world has overtaken him. Quakerism 
has lost its start. Henceforth the race is 
even—side by side, neck to neck, matched 
against the best thought of ages that grow 
more thoughtful—it must push into the 
future, on to increased vitality, or to ultimate 
extinction. It would be unwise to prolong 
the life of a system of belief which by its 
death could give birth to abetter. The faith 
that cannot keep abreast with the times be- 
comes a spiritual ball-and-chain. He who 
continues to believe in an untruth after the 
truth is accessible, submits te be pinioned by 
a wrinkled hand reached out from the past. 
* * * But we do not admit, even in our 
periods of greatest modesty, that Quakerism 
has been outstripped. The grand doctrines 
upon which it prides itself shall run for 
many years, and not be weary. They tread 
on the solid ground of truth, and are winged 
with the increasing sympathy of a judicious 
age. But if there are any to whom the 
name is dear—if any who would maintain an 
unbroken connection between those doctrines 
and the Drayton shoemaker who loved them 
so well, let these remember that “ every 


= of religion the world has yet seen has 
roken down through exaggeration of one 
truth at the expense of another.” There is a 
doomsday in the history of every religious 
system on which its future comes up to be 


sentenced. If on that day conservatiem is 
dominant, and condemns all innovation as 
error, it does so at the peril of the system it 
seeks to preserve. All division of labor in 
theology should look to ultimate co-operation, 
The truth for which you have pleaded suc- 
cessfully, the moment it is recognized, should 
strike a league with the truths for which 
others are pleading. He who has taken my 
thought without giving his own in exchange 
for it, has left mine fragmentary in compari- 
son with his own. The present danger of 
Quakerism is the conservatism which has so 
long been its defense. At its peril it has 
failed to sympathize with the intellectual 
activity of the age. It has classed the widest 
reaches of vigorous thought and the grand 
results of chastened patience with “ lo, here! 
~lo, there !” and the song of sirens. “ Silence 
is treason,” said Calvin, when his king had 
signed a lie, and the faith of the Reformers 
was libelled; but at a time when truth, in 
order to do a good business, must be liberally 
advertised, Quakerism is silent. It does not 
write the great books of the age, nor publish 
the journals that determine its sentiment, 
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nor preach the sermons that satisfy its exac- 
tions. Lord Bacon, making his wisdom the 
executor of his wisdom, bequeathed his 
“name and memory to foreign nations,” and 
to his own countrymen after some time should 
have passed by. He who would determine 
the exact place of Quakerism among the re- 
ligions of the world, must become “ foreign ” 
to it in feeling, and imagine himself as look- 
ing back at it from the distance of many 
years. * * * One who should look at 
Quakerism from the distance of the star 
Sirius, and with a Sirian contempt of time, — 
would not find it hard to one it its proper 
niche in the world’s temple, He would class 
it with the Eastern Mystics, with the Neo- 
Platonists of Alexandria, with the Mystics 
of the Latin Church, with the Theoso- 
phists of the Reformation, and with the 
Quietists of France. He would find it in 
accord with all these in holding that, not by 
faith and not by reason, but by a mysterious 
feeling that transcends the firmest faith and 
the clearest reason, does man commune with 
God. It agrees with them in maintaining 
that the intimations of nature are without a 
meaning and the soul without power to re- 
alize its aspirations until one is interpreted 
and the other invigorated by aid from on 
high. In the “ Divine Song” of India, of 
almost fabulous antiquity, Krishna tells his 
Brahmins that “wise men are sensible to 
duty only, and not to pleasure or pain.” “ I,” 
says he, “ formed all existing things, clothing 
the incorruptible soul in the city with seven 
gates, which is corruptible. Subdue your 
senses and passions, for they obscure reason 
and lead to deceit. Low men follow exam- 
ples great men give them. As often as vir- 
tue declines in the world, I make myself 
evident to save it.” “Noone,” said Philo to 
the Alexandrians of the first century of our 
era, ‘can understand the migrations of the 
perfect soul to the Eternal; nor can the soul 
itself convey any idea of the ineffable bless- 
ings in which it shares.” When, in the 
twelfth century, St. Bernard threatened Wil- 
liam of Aquitaine, and when, again, the 
nobles, drawn up on the banks of the Moselle, 
laughed at the dream he told them, the old 
monk looked faithfully for immediate reve- 
lations of the Divine will to sanction his 
pleading. Many of the discourses preached 
by Taulus in Strasbourg, in the thirteenth 
century, might be approved if offered in this 
house now. “ Mystical Theology,” said the 
Spaniard Morinos, the founder of Quietism, 
in the seventeenth century, “ is not a science 
of the intellect, but of sentiment; it is not 
learned by study, but received from heaven;” 
and Madame Guyon taught the pupils of St. 
Cyr to sing: 
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** We love the Lord,—but with a love divine, 
For by Thy love we live. 

We are as nothing, and rejoice to be 

Emptied and lost, and all absorbed in Thee.”’ 


Dr. Déllinger do in Munich, and the Abbé 
Michand doin Paris, that which Fox did 
almost two and a quarter centuries ago. 





SuperFiciaL Disciptine.—How hard it 
is to feel that the power of life is to be found 
inside, not outside ; in the heart and thoughts, 
not in the visible actions and show; in the 
living seed, not in the plant which has no 
root! How often do men cultivate the gar- 
den of their souls just in the other way! 
How often do we try and persevere in tryin 
to make a sort of neat show of outer g 
qualities, without anything within to corres- 
pond, just like children who plant blossoms 
without any roots in the ground to make a 
pretty show for the hour! We find faults in 
our lives and we cut off the weed, but we do 
not root it up; we find something wanting in 
ourselves, and we supply it not by sowing 
the divine seed of a heavenly — but 
by copying the deeds that the principle ought 
to produce.— Temple's Rugby Sermons, 


When viewed historically, and without at- 
tention to details, Quakerism thus groups 
itself among mystical religions. * * * 
Hitherto, Mysticism has appeared as a re- 
formation of the evils that result from the 
abuse of power by the few, and from the wil- 
lingness of the many to accept authority in 
religion as cheaper than individual thought. 
The experience of the world has proven 
* that there is a readiness on the part of the 
majority to “ make over” the care of their 
faith to a theological directory ; and the dog- 
matism that is exceedingly repulsive in the 
flesh is, by and by, canonized by the lapse of 
time and—the catechism. George Fox and 
his followers rose up to protest against priest- 
ly appropriations of sanctity, and the wor- 
ship of God by deputy. They found that a 

rocess of “ fencing”—as the Jewish Rab- 

ins would have called it—had been going 
on ; that a border-land had been cleared be- 
tween God and man, over which one might 
shout a hymn in his own name, but must 
send in his petitions by sacred pages. And 
they insisted, in opposition to this, that the 
poorest and the humblest might approach 
their Maker face to face, and by the simple 
fee of their conscious and constant allegiance, 
retain Him for their daily lives. This ad- 
mission of God into a silent partnership with 
each individual soul—the refusal to distin- 
uish between a “ priesthood in power and a 
aity in subjection ’—the concession to each 
man of the ability to manage the affair of 
his salvation between himself and God—this 
was the chief novelty of the doctrine that 
was recommended to the seventeenth cen- 
tury by one who had ventured to assume the 
responsibility of his existence in “ time,” and 
who kept his own accounts with “ Eternity.” 
When Fox preached at Manchester, England 
had been nominally Protestant for about one 
hundred years. But it was a Protestantism 
to which the trammels of Catholicism still 
clung. It imposed but little personal res- 
ponsibility ; it tolerated but little personal 
independence. From that day on, all move- 
ment has been in one direction. Millions 
have marehalled themselves by the side of 
Fox. Dogmatism and “ authority” have 
been flung away as clothing we have out- 
grown, and men sit down, to-day, to smile 
over the creeds that were intended to bind 
them. Only the strong mind can conceive 
the strength of a vision that saw so far into 
the thought of future time; and if any one 
asks us to justify the continuance of Quaker- 
ism, we may tell them we are waiting to see 


THE WORST TREASON. 


There is no treason like that which assails 
the household. There is no irreligion like 
that which undermines the foundations of the 
family. For the family was the first organi- 
zation and is the foundation both of the state 
and the church. In fact for many years there 
was no other state or church than that which 
existed in the family. 

The father was at once monarch and priest. 
He ruled his own household, which with his 
servants and retainers often became a very 
considerable community, as in the case of 
Abraham. He also conducted all public 
worship, created altars, and knew no other 
temple than such as was afforded by his own 
tent. His eldest son inherited his position 
and prerogatives, and it was not until the time 
of Moses that we find any distinct account of 
the political organization of a nation, with a 
distinct government, and the foundation of a 
national church with an ordained order of 
priests. 

Though nations with a rude political frame- 
work, based on the absolute power of a single 
monarch, and in so far patterned on the fami- 
ly, had grown up before that time—still, 
even in such nations, the family idea under- 
laid the two-fold organization of state and 
church. 

The tribal distinctions, having their origin 
in the sons of Jacob, were also continued 
down to the latest period of Jewish national 
history. The family is thus eg as itis 
philosophically, the foundation of all order, 
civil and religious. It is the Divine nursery 
where children are to be trained in habits of 
obedience on which their subsequent happiness 
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will depend, and in which also they are to be 
accustomed to those exercises of piety and re- 
ligion which will render them useful in later 
life in the Christian Church. Thus on the pre- 
servation of the family depends the prosperity 
if not the very existence of both the state 
and the church, and whatever tends to 
weaken the ties which bind it together, tends 
not only to irreligion but also to the disorgan- 
ization of all society.— Christian Weekly. 
Tue teacher should remember that to some 
of his scholars he is the only teacher they 
will ever have. Teach everything good— 
manners, morals, religion; to be courteous, 
honest, industrious, chaste, to love their 
country. No teacher is worthy the name 
who cannot hold and interest ad/ his class. 


In all evils which admit a remedy, impa- 
tience should be avoided, because it wastes 
that time and attention in complaints, which, 
if properly applied, might remove the cause. 
—Johnsen. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


This is a beautiful morning, almost bright 
enough to tempt thee to look after thy friend, 
to whom such an evidence of thy remem- 
brance would be very grateful. If thou wast 
here I could talk to thee of a feeling of 
unworthiness, indeed I can scarcely suppress 
the prompting now to do so, but I am checked 
by the belief that it would neither be strength- 
ening nor edifying. I want thee still to ex- 
tend thy hand and thus encourage my sincere, 
though feeble efforts, to walk worthy of the 
vocation whereunto I am called, and I will 
cling to it when faith wavers, and “the 
deep” threatens to overwhelm. Infinite wis- 
dom has placed His instruments here and 
there as way-marks, as buoys, or as a river- 
spar tpon which the threatened and disconso- 
late may take hold and still struggle for life. 
These are helps for the weak and fearful, 
and as such, are to be greatly prized, but they 
compare not with the strength derived from 
“the closer walk with God,” and from the 
peensies of a faith that rests in Him alone. 

his is the condition i aspire after, as the one 
which in my view is most consistent with a 
Christian profession. We were at a meeting at 
—— yesterday, my mind being drawn thither 
in living sympathy with the erring and soul- 
sick. We were well satisfied with yielding to 
the intimation, and I was reminded of the 
promise that the meal should not waste nor 


the oil fail. Truly nothing short of a strong 
faith in an injfinile power would have taken 
us into a place where there is so much to 
feel—such a variety of states and condi- 
tions. 


Jesus declared “I have a baptism to be 
baptised with, and how am I straightened 
until it be accomplished.” Now this is intelli- 
gible, if we are at all acquainted with the doc- 
trines Jesus preached. He was anointed 
with a power from on high, an unction from 
the Holy One, borrowing the figure from the 
practice of the installation of the priesthood 
and kingship, and by it, was prepared for 
certain duties, for a course of conduct limited 
and circumscribed, and the fear of transgress- 
ing the limits and boundaries of duty, occa- 
sioned the exclamation “ how am I straight- 
ened” that I can not turn to the right hand 
nor to the left, that I cannot give attention to 
anything else “until it is accomplished,” un- 
til I have done all my Father has given me 
todo. When he had done all, he said “ it is 
finished.”” Wesee that Paul attained to a 
similar experience. ‘‘ The time of my depar- 
ture is at hand, I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. The emphatic “ it is finished” includes 
all said by the venerable apostle. 

Thou sayst thou hast a new lesson to learn. 
We all call ourselves learners in the school 
of Christ. Here, school does not stand for 
congregation, but according to the ancient 
form, for doctrine or knowledge. Weare all 
learners in the knowledge of the Gospel—the 
good tidings declared in us of peace on earth 
and good will to men, declared by the wis- 
dom and the power of God. A “ new lesson.” 
Take the text “all have heard, but all have 
not obeyed.” Is the lesson in obedience? If 
so, learn it willingly. ‘Obey and thy soul 
shall live.” Wherefore hesitate? Hast thou 
ever paid more for peace than it was worth ? 
No. Why now stop to count the cost. 

I have no idea that I am deserving the 
—_ of God which I have sometimes felt, 

ut it was a free gift to win me to obedience. 
To possess such peace, such love ; to feel such 
a glorious gentleness of spirit, such a deep 
sublimity of quiet and rest in God, I am 
inclined to give up everything; do I too 
not count the cost? In my waking moments 
I have known the reward of peace, but in a 
dream, when all the external senses were 
locked in sleep, I was made acquainted with 
the joys of Heaven. I stood by the Eternal 
Father, and looking into space I saw at an 
immeasurable distance a single star ; as its clear 
rays beamed npon me | thought of the im- 
mensity of the creation, when with a gentle- 
ness which could only be apppreciated as felt 
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and folded in the arms of Divine love, 
He spake and said “one soul is of more value 
to me than myriads of worlds.” Why doubt 
this, one living soul, a child of God, part of 
Himself, an heir to immortality. If an 
earthly parent, only the image of the heav- 
enly, will give life freely for a child, what 
may we not look for from the Fountain ofall 
excellence! and what is it we are called to? 
To submit to the requisitions of Divine Love, 
and we would count the cost! “Tell it 
not in Gath; publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircum- 
cised triumph.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, 1872. 











Meetines or MInisteERs AND ELDERS— 
Tuer Usr AND THEIR ABusE.—Perhaps 
a general assent can be given to the assertion 
that these meetings were organized for the 
mutual benefit of the members. Our disci- 
pline recommends that “ministers and 
elders watch over one another for good,” and 
these meetings, being composed of those who 
are measurably under the same exercise, 
will, if held in right authority, furnish an 
opportunity eminently fitted for the extension 
of this care. 

We are told “ the preparation of the heart 
and the answer of the tongue are from the 
Lord.” Thus if we come to these meetings, un- 
der a feeling of love and a sense of mutual de- 
pendence upon that unction, which can alone 
qualify for usefulness in the church militant, 
and center to this blessed gift, we will be 
brought into sympathy one with another as 
members of the one body, and if the eye be 
kept single, we will be able to see where we 
stand, and to labor availingly for mutual 
benefit, by extending the word of counsel, or 
encouragement. And if there be occasion fer 
the word of reproof, and if it be administered 
under the qualifying power of Divine love, 
it will be received with the secret acknowl- 
edgment, “ Let the righteous smite me and it 
shall be a kindness—Let him reprove me, 
and it shall bean excellent oil, that shall not 
break my head.” 

A meeting composed of ministers and 
elders held under the control of this heay- 
enly unction, will necessarily be a season of 
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benefit. Our strength will be renewed as also 
our confidence in each others’ integrity. 

If on the other hand we assemble, not hav- 
ing on the garment of Christian charity, but 
with our judgment and feelings perverted, by 
the eye being turned outward, we are liable 
to abuse that which was designed for great 
good. We thus lose the benefit and derive 
not the strength we would have received had 
we been gathered as with one accord 
around the Fountain of living waters, the 
streams whereof purify, strengthen and 
gladden the whole heritage of God. 

But this result must not be charged to the 
nature of the organization, It must stand 
out in its own colors, as an abuse of what 
might have been a blessing. 

Let all then not only “watch over one 
another for good,” but watch diligently each 
one over his own spirit. Thus will preserva- 
tion be known on every hand and the cause 
of Truth be advanced. 


Or the far larger number of those who 
depart to the “Spirit Land,” it may be said, 
that their loss is felt chiefly in the social and 
home circle. But it falls to the lot of a few, 
to occupy positions of more public usefulness 
and to be identified with movements by which 
the good of the community is advanced. In 
all these relations, our dear Friend Ann Pres- 
ton, whose death is recorded in our columns, 
occupied a large place. 

She was the daughter of Amos and Mar- 
garet Preston, members of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, and was born at West 
Grove, Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 
1813. She possessed unusual intellectual 
ability, and her warm, sympathetic nature at- 
tracted to her the love of a large circle of 
friends. Imbued with a strong feeling of re- 
ligious accountability, she cultivated ‘her 
powers with conscientious fidelity; being 
chiefly self-taught. 

Endowed with remarkably clear percep- 
tions of moral truth, and a humane and be- 
nevolent disposition, which caused her to feel 
the sufferings and wrongs of others as her 
own, she early engaged with all the ardor of 
a noble and generous nature in the contest 
for the overthrow of American slavery, and 
frequent were the efforts of her ever-ready 
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pen in aid of that then unpopular cause. 
About this period of her life she was also en- 
gaged during a portion of several years in 
teaching school, an occupation for which she 
proved herself to be eminently qualified. 

On the opening of the Womans’ Medical 
College of Philadelphia, she became one of 
its first students, passed through the course 
successfully, and entered upon the practice 
of medicine in this city. In 1854, she was 
elected Professor of Physiology and Hygiene 
in the institution from which she had grad- 
uated, and in 1866, became “ Dean,” which 
positions she retained until the close of her 
useful life. She was also actively engaged 
in the establishment (in 1861) of the Wo- 
mans’ Hospital of Philadelphia, and as sec- 
retary, consulting physician, and member of 
the Board of Managers, devoted much time 
and thought to its interests. 

Her writings, beth of prose and poetry, 
denote a mind clear and earnest, with much 
native refinement. She never prostituted 
her talents to unworthy purposes, but uni- 
formly exalted the standard of right and 
duty, endeavoring to draw to higher aims 
and pursuits. After a long illness, attended 
with much suffering, she has entered into the 
rest prepared for all those who faithfully oc- 
cupy the talents committed to their care. Al- 
though desiring to live and labor for the 
good of her fellow-beings, she was willing to 
die, and calmly and peacefully yielded up 
her spirit to Him who gave it. 

Erratom.—In the /ntelligencer of 4th mo. 
6th, page 92, under the caption of “ Friends 
in the West,” in the seventh line, for Minis- 
ters read Elders. 

DIED. 


MICHENER.—At his. residence, in Attleboro, on 
the morning of the 3d of 4th mo., 1872, aftera short 
but severe illness of pneumonia, which he bore with 
Christian fortitude, Absalom Michener, aged 74 
years ; a member of Middletown Monthly Mee‘ing. 
He exhorted those around him to humility and 
watchfulness, and said my work is done, I wish to 
go home. Quietly and peacefully he resigned his 
breath, leaving the evidence that he has entered 
the mansions of eternal rest. 

SHOEMAKER.—On the 7th of 3d month, 1872; 
Naylor Shoemaker, of Loudoun Couaty, Vz., in the 
7ist year of his age. He was an exemplary and 
much esteemed member of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and throughout his protracted illness, 
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omniiiadeal the cela aah patience of a true 
Christian. 

SHOTWELL,—At Plainfield, New Jersey, 10th 
mo., 12th, 1871, Joseph L. Shotwell, in the 85th 
year of his age. 

SHOTWELL.—-Or llth mo. 29th, 1871, Christi- 
anna V. Shotwell, wife of Joseph L. Shotwell, in the 
83d year of her age; and for several years an Elder 
of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

VAIL.—At Green Brook, lst mo. 20th, 1872, Re- 
becea W., wife of Emmor K. Vail, In the 44th year 
of her age; an esteemed member of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

PRESTON.—On the evening of the 18th inst, 


after a lingering illness, Ann Preston, M. D., aged = 


58 years; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet-/ 
ing 
SILVER. —On 2d mo. 6th, 1872, of pneumonia, 
Joseph E. Silver, in the 624 year of his age. 
SILVER.— On 2d mo, 9th, 1872, Abigail Ann 
Silver, wife of the above, and of the same disease, 
in the 57th year of her age; both esteemed mem- 
bers of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
BROWN.—On 4th mo. 2d, 1872, suddenly of 
heart disease, John C. Brown, in his 65th year; a 
member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
MOORE —On 4th mo. 9th, 1872, Josiah B. Moore, 
in his 38th vear ; a member of Maple Grove Month- 
ly Meeting, Indiana. 
CIRCULAR MEBTINGS. 
Wheatland, N. Y., 3 P. M. 
Washington, D. C., 11 A. M. 
West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 
Providence, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Norristown, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Haddonfield, N. J..3 P. M. 


—_——o- - = 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS 


Within Farmington Quarterly Meeting, have been 
appointed on the 3d First-day of each moath as 
follows : 

5th mo., Collins, N. Y., 11 A. M. 

6th Junius, N. ¥., 11 A. M. 

7th Boston, N. Y., 11 A. M. 

8th Orangeville, N. Y., 11 A. 

9th Wheatland, N. Y., "3 P.M. 

10th Junius, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
llth Rochester, 11 A. M. 
12th Buffalo, 2} P. M. 

ist mo., 1873, Bouth Farmir gton, 11 A. M. 

BALTIMORE CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 

Ellicotts City, 5th mo., 19th, 4 P. M. 

Eastern District Meeting, Baltimore, 5th mo., 
12th, 4 P. M, 


4th mo. 2 


+ er 
NEW MEETING HOUSES. 


The New Meeting-house at the Valley being suf- 
ficiently completed, meetings for worship will be 
held therein on and after to-morrow (28th inst.,) at 
10 o'clock. 

Those proposing to attend, will take the cars 
from the Reading Depot, 13th and Callowhili streets, 
on First day morning, at 8A. M. Tickets can be 
procured for the round trip at a lower rate, 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting in the Eighth 
month will hereafter be held in this house. 

The new house ‘or the accommodation of the in- 
dulged meeting, will be first used for this purpose 
on First-day, Fifth mo. 5th, at 10 A.M. It is lo- 
cated at 17th and Girard avenue, Philatelhia. 
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A week-day school under the joint care of Green 
Street and Philadelphia Monthly Meetings, will be 
opened in the same building after the fall vacation. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad have consented to 
furnish excursion tickets over the line of their 
road from Pittsburg to Philadelphia at about two- 
thirds the full fare to those attending Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. (The companies west of Pittsburg 
decline any such arrangements. ) 

It will be necessary for Friends to notify not 
later than Ist of Fifth month, of their prospect of 
attending, directed to John Comly, 144 N. 7th 8&t., 


enclosing a postage stamp for an order to be sent 
them. 

The committee to assist in finding homes for 
strangers during Yearly Meeting week would urge 
it on such as need their assistance in this respect, 
to write at an early date, so as to enable the Com- 
mittee seasonably to provide for them. 


From Harper's New Monthly Magazine. 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, 


Exactly a century ago Anglo-Saxon sense 
of right for the first time encountered the 
grossest anomally of modern civilization be- 
fore the seat of justice, and their contest 
ended in the declaration that slaves cannot 
live in England. But it was long before 
that which was law at home within the four 
seas grew to any force beyond a rhetorical 
flourish in the remote regions under the rule 
of the same race. In slowly working out its 
logical conclusion, that truth needed to 
quicken dead morality, to destroy powerful 
interests, and to shame while it convinced the 
nation. Granville Sharp, the advocate of 
Somerset before the twelve judges in 1772, 
labored for fifteen years before he kindled 
the dry principle of Jaw with a flame of 
religious zeal in the formation, under his pres- 
idency, of the Society for the abolition of the 
Slave-Trade. Twenty years longer heand his 
associates struggled, until they succeeded in 
crushing the barbarous traffic by legislation, 
and hedied in 1813 with his passionate hope 
for emancipation yet unfulfilled. The difficult 
work consumed the lives of two generations of 
workers. Among them all, despised at first, 
but famous now so long as philanthrophy is 
honored, no one is more illustrious than Wil- 
liam Wilberforce. He was not wholly of the 
stuff from which reformers are made, but for 
this peculiar reform nature and circumstance 
seemed to single him out. Too feeble to 
guide the fiery sweep of a crusade, too gen- 
tle to move the earthquake that should over- 
throw a religion, he had force and cour- 
age enough to utter the still small voice that 
called a race out of perdition. 

By birth Wilberforce belonged to that 
soundest and purest division of English so- 
ciety, the great commoners, inferior to the 
peers only in titular dignity, but their equals 


as a class in character, influence, and wealth. 
His father was a partner in a mercantile 
house engaged in the Baltic trade at Hull, in 
Yorkshire. His ancestors for six centuries 
had been settled in the county, deriving their 
earlier consequence, with their name, from 
the township of Wilberfoss. Inheriting 
while young large landed estate from his 
uncle, his ample fortune, joined to a taste for 
more liberal pursuits, led him to devote him- 
self to public affairs rather than to business. 
Slight in figure and delicate in health, he 
was remarkable even in his echool-days for 
elocution, as well as excellence in composi- 
tion. At the university his liveliness and 
wit, with his kindly disposition, expressed 
in hospitable habits, won great popularity ; 
but his quickness in classical studies making 
the routine examinations unfortunately easy, 
he was more inclined to amusement than to 
hard reading, and paid for the neglect of 
early discipline by a certain want of mental 
regularity in later years. , 

At Cambridge he formed an acquaintance 
with William Pitt, his senior by three months, 
which grew into intimacy while they were 
both preparing themselves for a public ca- 
reer after having left the university. Their 
attachment continued warm and cofidential 
through Jife, with only brief occasional inter- 
ruptions caused by political disagreement. 
Ia the constancy and the public notoriety of 
this friendship, intimate yet independent, 
with the great minister, Wilberforce found a 
strong and steady support for his philanthro- 
pic plans. 

Had he chosen the easier path of politics, 
no doubt his brilliant services, under the 
lead of a statesman with whom for the most 
part he heartily agreed would have won all 
the preferment his ambition could ask. His 
Parliamentary career began a few months 
earlier than Pitt’s. The latter, failing in his 
first contest for the representation of Cam- 
bridge University, took his seat for a pocket 
borough. Wilberforce, then only twenty, 
confident in his personal popularity, through 
his connections in his native town, presented 
himself as a candidate in opposition both 
to the nomiace of the most powerful noble- 
man in the county and tothe sitting mem- 
ber, a rich and respected resident, gaining 
the brilliant success of an election as repre- 
sentative for Hull by a vote outnumbering 
that given to his two opponents together. 
The attention drawn to him by this conspic- 
ous entrance into public life was fixed by 
the independent position he took and steadily 
maintained, refusing to sacrifice it even to his 
friendship for Pitt. Although elected as the 
opponent of Lord North's administration, 
especially of the war with America, he gave 
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his first vote in support of the premier upon 
another question, and he again sided with 
the government, soon after, in defeating a 
measure proposed by Pitt. He wisely devo- 
ted the first session to gaining an insight into 
the routine of public business. “ Let speak- 
ing take care of itself,” was his later advice 
to one of his successors. “I never go out of 
the way to speak, but make myself acquainted 
with business, and then, if the debate passes 
my door, I step out and join it.” The next 
session brought him into greater prominence. 
A speech against the policy of the govern- 
ment as to the war, which contributed to the 
downfall of Lord North’s ministry, won him 
praise, with offers of advancement, from the 
new administration. Even when Pitt, soon 
after, took office as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under Shelburne, and when, a year 
later, he achieved the marvelous greatness of 
attaining the premiership at the age of twenty- 
four, Wilberforce supported him in no parti- 
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alarmed by the intense earnestness into 
which gambling beguiled him, setting an 
example which Wilberforce soon followed. 
After gaining a still more distinguished posi- 
tion in Parliament by his election, at the age 
of twenty-five, as member for the county of 
York, he made a short tour in Europe with 
the rough philosopher Isaac Milner, which 
gave an opportunity for much speculative 
discussion on religious subjects. The fol- 
lowing year they renewed their travels and 
their reasonings, reading the Greek Testa- 
ment together, while examining its doctrines 
carefully, with such effect that on his return 
to England Wilberforce became sincerely 
and thoroughly a religious man in belief and 
practice. Serious conversations with his 
friends among the clergy deepened his im- 
pressions, until he made the usual open pro- 
fession of his faith, continuing thenceforward 
earnestly and avowedly to guide his life in 
accordance with the dictates of the highest 


san spirit : only so far as his judgement ap-| duty. 


proved his policy. Still less did he cultivate 
the growing statesman’s closest intimacy and 
share his daily counsels with any thought of 
profiting for himself by the splendid fortunes 
of his friend. He was a rare exception 
among the legislators of the time, in firmly 
holding his resolution never to take place, nor 

nsion, nor peerage. Of the forty members, 

und together with him by that pledge, in 
a club of Independents, all but two did in a 
few years become peers, or pensioners, or 
placemen. Indeed, with his broad and high 
views of political action, his generous ardor, 
and his facile eloquence, be could hardly have 
resisted the fascination of a party career in 
that brilliant and changeful period of the na- 
tions’ history, were it not for the control of a 


higher principle, to which he early surren- 
dered his life. 


If there was any one thing more out of 
fashion in England at that day than another, 
it was religion. Not its state formalities, 
for they were guarded with strictest observ- 
ance of test oaths, and Catholic disabilities, 
and contempt for dissent.. But among the 
higher ranks the form was all—the spirit 
onlyaname. It was quite in keeping with 
the temper of the time that the serious feel- 
ing which began to influence Wilberforce 
even in his twelfth year should have so 
alarmed his family as to cause his removal 
from the danger of incipient Methodism to 
the distractions of gay society. In London, 
at the opening of his Parliamentary iife, he 
was immersed in politics, and fashion, a 
member of five clubs, and, like ali the young 
men—and old ones too—of the day, 
sessed with a strong taste for play. At their 
favorite resort Pitt suddenly gave up cards, 


His position in the world of gaiety and 
business naturally directed Wilberforce’s zeal 
at first toward the correction of that disso- 
luteness of morals which shocked his newly 
awakened conscience by its general preva- 
lence. He believed “that God had set be 
fore him as his object the reformation of his 
country’s manners.” In this narrower sphere 
he set himself actively at work to prepare 
those combinations and organize that corre- 
spondence which were destined afterward 
to minister so signally to the success of a 

rander design. Using his influence as a 
egislator t+ obtain the issue of a royal proc- 
lamation «gainst vice and immorality, he 
availed himself, too, of his social popularity 
and winning address to engage the interest 
of the better classes for his plans. Visiting 
most of the bishops, besides many influential 
laymen, he prevailed upon a number of them 
to become members of a society formed by 
him for the reformation of manners, which 
long continued in actively useful operation, 
directing legislation with much effect in 
checking the spread of immoral principles 
and Solinioes publications. 


Ata later period, while the contest over 
the great object of his life was most vehe- 
ment, Wilberforce found time and occasion 
to render another important service to the 
cause of religion distinctively. Before the 
year 1803 the difficulty of obtaining Bibles 
for both home and foreign circulation had 
been complained of in vain. The subject was 

uite out of the range of the government's 
Lae: nor could the Church, to which the 


work properly ree find either funds 
is 


or energy for its discharge. Wilberforce 
once more applied the plan of combining 
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the scattered energies of Christian men in 
an association. Little aid for such an un- 
dertaking could be expected from his worldly 
political friends at any time—least of all 
while Pitt was out of office during his disa- 
greement with the king on Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and while the preservation of the hollow 
peace with France engrossed the thoughts 
of all statesmen. But Wilberforce’s connec- 
tions and influence extended far beyond the 
mere political sphere. He called all sects 


and parties, merchants, missionaries, men of 


rank, Churchmen and Dissenters, to help in 
socatholic a plan. The result was the forma- 
tion, in 1804, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the parent of many organizations 
with the same object, which became a mighty 
and fruitful instrument for the diffusion of 
religious truth. 

Neither these nor any minor reforms could 
fill the measure of Wilberforce’s large charity. 
The morals of his own nation might require 
amendment, the spiritual welfare of Europe 
might demand the Scriptures, but there was 
a whole race whose moral, spiritual, and 
physical ruin fixed a blot on civilization and 
a peculiar guilt on free England. In his 
early days he had sbared with all men of 
large views the oppressive sense that no 
greater wrong than slavery existed in mod- 
ern times ; yet, regarding it from a worldly 
point of view, he had believed with most 
statesmen that its cure was almost beyond 
hope. In his boyhood be had written on the 
subject for the daily journals. Soon after en- 
tering Parliament he knew and sympathized 
with Ramsay, the earliest writer—as he was 
also the first victim—in the cause of aboli- 
tion. But, by his own confession, he cared 
more at that time for distinction as a legisla- 
tor than for duty. He might have been par- 
doned for adopting the views of Burke, whose 
broad philocophy impelled him as early as 
1780 to prepare a plan for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, which his partisanship and 
dread of ruinous unpopularity frightened him 
into abandoning. No politician dared to at- 
tack an evil so deeply rooted that it claimed 
to be a part of the nation’s life. No states- 
man cou/d find a practical way of destroying 
its power while preserving his own. But 
Wilberforce had caught an inpsiration nigher 
than human wisdom or courage. He 
had chosen religious principle as his rule of 
action, and it was with an avowed belief in 
Divine guidance that he chose the abolition 
of slavery as his cause. 

If we would understand the tremendous 
difficulties of the work he took up, we must 
drop from recollection all the advance of man- 
kind in morals and intelligence during the 
last hundred years. We must assist in thought 



















at the opening of those discussions on the 
rights of men in the state, and their duties as 
individuals, which were to shake and renew 
the world. » » * ° 

To comprehend its material foundations 
we must recall the time when freedom of 
commerce and ready intercourse among the 
nations did not exist. Wilberforce talked 
with Franklin at the court of Louis Seize ; 
and that was when the encyclopedists’ ques- 
tions were amusing the salons, and our De- 
claration of Independence had just estab- 
lished itself as a fact. Lord Macartney had 
not yet explained to the Chinese where Eng- 
land was, and no one knew anything of the 
Kast Indies but what the great company 
chose to tell. A nearer E) Dorado lay in 
Jamaica and Trinidad, so rich that it paid 
four millions of revenue to the mother coun- 
try through the hands of planters who lived 
like princes, and merchants each worth his 
plum. No wonder that England, just shorn 
of her neblest colonies, clung desperately to 
those that remained. Her treasury wanted 
their tribute; her ministers could not dis- 
pense with the votes controlled by their 
wealth ; her traders felt that prosperity hung 
on the products their slave labor poured out. 
What voice, prating generalities about virtue 
and wrong, could charm them into Joosenin 
their hold on such tangible and splendid prof- 
its? What plea of abstract right could con- 
fute the half sense of justice that protected 
vested interests? It was not that the politi- 
cians and the merchants were duller or harder 
than their generation. The generation was 
not keen-sighted to truth, nor sensitive in 
conscience. Universal apathy as to subjects 
not outward and material weighed on the 
land. The church was torpid—the clergy 
largely leavened with latitudinarian views ; 
the upper classes looked with the contempt of 
well-bred formalism on a serious life as 
Methodistical. The manufacturing populace 
multiplied in crowded towns without spiritual 
oversight. In the country the abuse of non- 
residence among the clergy, and the want of 
church accommodation and schools, kept the 
lower people ignorant of morality or religion. 
“ Our population,” Southey wrote, “ is in a de- 
plorable state, both as to law and Gospel. The 
clergy are marrying and christening machines, 
and the manners of the people are dreadfully 
worsened during their long sleep.” In many 
districts, indeed, both the marrying and the 
christening were dispensed with. John Wes- 
ley had begun to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, but no one had yet arisen to touch the 
conscience of the richer orders in England 
with the conviction that they owed a duty to 
humanity, upon which their daily ways of 
money-getting were an outrage. It was that 
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moral paralysis of the nations toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, so soon to be 
terribly convulsed into life, and so hard to 
render intelligible to us who suffer at this 
day, in the opposite extreme, from a St. 
Vitus’s dance of moral sentimentalism. 

(To be concluded.) 


+ 8 


A HOME FOR AGED FRIENDS. 


Friends have the reputation of caring for 
their poor members, and sometimes feel proud 
to hear this said of them; but is it done to 
the extent andin the manner which “ pure 
religion” requires? 

Our discipline, indeed, advises us to “ duly 
inspect” the condition of our “ indigent” mem- 
bers; but is it not usual to wait for the ap- 
plication, rather than to duly inspect and 
promptly extend relief. There is too much 
independence among most Friends to permit 
them to apply for relief unless compelled by | 
necessity, and too frequently not until their 
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was she removed from one Friend’s house to 
another's, to her great discomfort. 

There is a class of the aged, ce 
widows and single women, having very mod- 
erate incomes, requiring the exercise of great 
economy, and, perhaps, the abstaining from 
some of the necessaries of life. Should not 
the necessities of these be properly “ inspected 
and relieved,” aud if they are, do they not 
shriuk from becoming chargeable, and ren- 
dering themselves liable to be commented on, 
and perhaps their feelings hurt by their fel- 
low professors ? 

The question has arisen whether some of 
these tried ones might not be much better ac- 
commodated by the establishment of “ Homes” 
near some of our meeting-houses, where they 
could secure board at moderate rates, or by 
the payment of a reasonable sum secure a 
permanent abode for the remainder of their 
days, 

This need not take from the Society the 


spirits are depressed and their energies so|care of its poor members, but if any such 
weakened, that they never again are able to| were admitted, the meeting to which they be- 
support themselves. | longed should pay the same board that would 


As it is termed, “they come on the meet- 
ing,” a position not to be envied, for although | 
the recommendation is to be “ open-hearted 
and liberal” in our contributions for this kind 
of relief, and “ to guard against exposing the 
names and situations of our fellow-members” 
of this class, is there not too much of a de- 
sire to have this Christian puty performed 
at the smallest cost, and sometimes in a very 
indifferent manner? 

Is the comfort of the individual consulted, 
and the proximity to our religious meetings 
regarded in the selection of their homes, or is 
it not rather the desire to seek some one, | 
whether Friend or otherwise, that will board | 
them at a lw rate? 

There are cases where aged Friends are | 
located miles from a meeting-house, and with : 
those not of our communion, hence it is al- ' 
most impossible for them to get to meeting, | 
and they become nearly isolated from the 
Society. 

Again, in many meetings (not so much so, 
perhaps, in cities,) the cases of those aided 
are generally known; in fact it has been 
stated by some, that the names of such are 
freely mentioned when money is to be raised, 
which, if correct, is at variance with the dis- 
cipline. 

It is to be hoped that the case of that suf- 
fering Christian, Clement Willetts, (in the 
last centary) has no counterpart in the pres- 
ent day—crippled with rheumatism at the 
age of 18, which continued for about 44 
years—bed-ridden for about 39 years, nearly 
20 of which so distorted her joints, that she 
could not see her hands, yet almost annually 


be required elsewhere. 

Such an institution need not be confined 
exclusively to members of our Society, 
(though always under their care), for we have 
many attending eur meetings who are one 
with us in feeling and profession, and oftimes 
better Friends than some that are members. 
There is a duty we owe these, and le} us not 
shrink from it by allowing such to seek a 
a home in other institutions. 

Let Friends think on this ;matter, and if 
way opens for it, let action result. 

Philada., 4th mo., 1872. Jd. M; T. 


POLITE CHILDREN. 


For some parents these remarks will con- 
tain nothing new; to a good many—judging 
from their children—they will be a revela- 
tion :— 

“Thank you, Charlie,” said Mrs. Brown, 
as her little son handed her a paper he had 
been requested to bring. 

“Thank you, Bridget,” said the little fel- 
low, a few hours after, as he received a glass 
of water from his nurse. 

“Well, Mrs. Brown, you have the best 
mannered children I ever saw,” said a neigh- 
bor. “I should be thankful if mine were as 

lite to me as yours are to the servants. 

ou never spend half as much time on your 
children’s clothes as I do, and yet every one 
notices them, they are so well behaved.” 

“ We always try to treat our children po- 
litely,” was the quiet reply. 

This was the whole secret. When I hear 
parents grumbling about the ill-manners of 
their children, I always wish to ask, “ Have 
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ou always treated them with politeness?” 

once knew a man, considered quite a gen- 
tleman in society, who would speak to his 
children in a manner that a well-instructed 
dog would resent. He would order them 
with a growl to bring his slippers, or perform 
some other little service; and yet he com- 
plained of the rudeness and disobedience of 
his children. 

Many parents who are polite and polished 
in their manners toward the world at large, 
are perfect boors inside the home circle. 
What wonder if the children are the same? 
If they should accidently brush against an- 
other in the streets,an apology would be sureto 
follow ; but who ever thinks of offering an ex- 
cuse to the little people whose rights are con. 
stantly being violated by their careless elders? 
If a stranger offer the slightest service, he is 
gratefully thanked; but who ever remembers 
to thus reward the little tireless feet that are 
traveling all day long up stairs and d:wn on 
countless errands for somebody? It would be 
policy for parents to treat their children po- 
litely for the sake of obtaining more cheer- 
ful obedience, if for no other reason. The 
costless use of an “if you please,” and “I 
thank you,” now and then, will go far to 
lighten an otherwise burdensome task. Say 
to your son, “John, shut the door,” and with 
a scowl he will move slowly toward it and 
shut it with a bang. The next time say 
“ John, will you shut the door, please?” and 
he will hasten with a pleasant smile to do 
your bidding. ; 

Many children, as they grow older, are 
obliged to learn the rules of politeness as 
they would a lesson. 





The consequence is, | 


for disordered plans is a blunt “Oh!” An- 
gry reproaches are sure tofollow. “ You are 
real ugly, Jack, to talk so about such a little 
thing; you know I didn’t mean to,” is the 
equally angry rejoinder. Why did she not 
say so? Two words would have saved all 
the trouble. 

Want of politenees-is the cause of more 
quarreling among brothers and sisters than 
apything else. In their plays, children are 
constantly meeting with little accidents, for 
which they should be taught to apologize. I 
have seen the cheeks of a child flushed with 
anger, his eyes flash, and a little hand raised 
to strike the unfortunate breaker of a toy, 
when, as if by magic, the blow was arrested 
by these words: “ Excuse me, I did not mean 
to.” 

Polish is not everything. It is, however, 
something. It is better to have a black ket- 
tle that is sound, than a bright one with a 
hole in the bottom; but there is no reason 
why the sound one should not be bright too. 

It is of the first importance that children 
should possess those sterling qualities which 
fit them for battle with temptation and sin; but 
do not send them out into the world in great 
clodhopper boots. Shine them up, and both 
happiness and influence will be increased.— 
Advance. 


te ae 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WE MAY NOT CHOOSE OUR WORK, 
When the trumpet was sounding for battle 
And the war cry exultingly rose, 
I hastened to gird on my armor, 
Strong to cope with the mightiest foe. 


But there came the command of the Captain, — 
‘Thou canst not go forth to the fray ; 


when they appear in society, they are awk- | 40! & post in the camp is assigned thee, 


ward and blundering. On the other hand, | 


children who have been accustomed to po- 
liteness at home are at their ease in the most 
polished circles, and are saved that confusion 
and bitter self-condemnation which are sure 
to follow any breach of the rules of etiquette. 

Some children, learning from their parents, 
seem to consider politeness at home affecta- 
tion! Brothers who would jump up with 
alacrity to give an easy-chair to some dash- 
ing Miss of their acquaintance, will appro- 
priate it to themselves when at home, with- 
out the slightest apparent consciousness of 
the presence of a sister, or perhaps a mother. 

“‘ My brother is as polite to me as any one 
else when I go out with him,” said a girl 
proudly to her companion. What a reflec- 
tion on his manners at home! A sister will 
perhaps accidentally knock over some of the 
tools with which her brother is busy. An 
apology involuntary rises to her lips, but 
she stifles it on considering that it is only 
Jack ; and all the satisfaction he is offered 


By the stuff thou must tarry to-day. 


‘*The valiant oft tested in battle, 
Aloze to the conflict I lead ; 

Not for thee is the palm of the victor, 
Not for thee is the conqueror’s meed. 


‘For alas! thou grew weary of watching, 

And slumbered while keeping thy post, 
Overcome with the toil and commotion, 

So thou canst not march forth with the host, 


‘* Lest way-worn thou faint at the noon-tide, 
Laying down both thy sword and thy shield ; 

And defenceless, thus stripped of thy armor, 
To the foe thou disgracefully yield. 


‘* Bat sit not down idly bewailing— 
And fold not thy hands in despair ; 

Nor lament in the work thou hast chosen, 
Thou art not permitted to share. 


“ R’eu for thee is aservice appointed, 
Thou canst bring forth the oil and the wine ; 
And the couches prepare, where the wounded, 
The way-worn shall gladly recline. 


‘* Thus serving, and watching, and waiting, 
Thy strength thou shalt surely renew ; 

And be ready to stand on the rampart, 

Or the panoplied host to pursue. 
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“’Tis enough in His service to labor,— 
To do what thy Lord may assign ; 
Not choosing thy station, but striving, 
His will to perform and not thine.” 
A. R. P. 


Hints iip eae Lt 
Selected. 
HE KNOWETH ALL. 

The twilight falls, the night is near, 
I fold my work away, 

And kneel to One who bends to hear 
The story of the day. 

The old, old story; yet I kneel 
To tell it at Thy call; 

And cares grow lighter as I feel 
The Father knows them all. 

Yes, all! the morning and the night, 
The joy, the grief, the logs, 

The roughened path, the sunbeam bright, 
The hourly thorn and cross. 

Thou knowest all—I lean my head, 
My weary eyelids elose ; 

Content and glad awhile to tread 
This path the Father knows. 

And He has loved me! All my heart 
With answering love is stirred ; 

And every anguished pain and smart 
Finds healing in His word. 


So here I lay me down to rest, 
As nightly shadows fall, 
And lean confiding on His breast 
Who knows and pities all. 
Be con oekniale dadbonde oes 


For the Boys. 
“WE BOYS LOVE STORIES.” 


Of course you do. I like them myself; 
but the danger is that with such a multitude 
of exciting, sensational ones as are sold now- 
a-days, you will read nothing but stories. 
And that would be “paying dear for the 
whistle,” would it not? If for the sake of 
books that have not the slightest foundation 
in truth, nor, indeed, in the probable, written 
only to amuse, not more than a single grain 
of wheat hidden in a whole page of chaff, 
you lose all relish for ahigher and a better 
style of reading, you do yourself a grievous 
wrong. 

Iam not condemning you to dry, dull 
books. Indeed lam not. My own young 
days are not so far away but I know quite 
well what you want. Bat only think of the 
books that are waiting to take you all over 
this great world of ours; up in the Arctic 
seas; down below the equator, showing you 
all the strange forms of life in those tropical 
regions; into the depths of the sea, and 
pointing out the still stranger forms of life 
there; whole volumes of travel and adven- 
ture, that will add to your stock of knowl- 
edge, as well as enlist your eager interest ; 
and histories without end, that will charm 
you like a fairy tale, if you only give them a 
chance, taking you through, not the world 
merely, but through the past centuries, show- 
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| ing the grand discoveries and dreadful strug- 

| gles which have made the world what it is 
now, 

Then think of the stirring tales of real he- 
roes, who have fought the hattles of life and 
come off conquerors ; have struggled through 
a boyhood of poverty and trial and temptation 
into a noble, resolute manhood. Isn’t there 
enough in such examples as these to interest ? 
Doesn’t it set your blood tingling to think 
ot others have done, and what you may 

o? 

Now a word about the newspapers. I al- 
ways feel hopeful if a boy reads habitually 
the daily or weekly papers. I set all such 
down for live, wide-awake boys, when I see 
them taking such an interest in the current 
news of the day. 

But I wait first until I see to what part of 
the paper they turn most eagerly. If, as the 
sheet is unfolded, they run over the telegraph 
column to see what is passing in other coun- 
tries, as well as in our own, then I know 
there is an intelligent interest. Their ears 
have been open to the discussions among the 
older members of the family, and the mind 
has been at work, too. There is no excuse 
for ignorance now. When all the nations of 
the earth are knocking at each others doors, 
we may learn what we will. 

If I see the eye brighten over some noble 
deed of charity to the poor and suffering, 
then I am glad; for I know there is a gener- 
ous spark down iv their own hearts that shall 
yet kindle into a flame of its-own, and glad- 
den others some day with other noble deeds. 

But if I see them with eager interest read- 
ing the horrible details of crime and murder, 
hope dies out of my heart, and I turn away 
with real pain. It is a crying evil of our 
day, this publishing, in such minuteness, 
those loathsome details of crime. I see no 
end or purpose of justice to be answered by 
it, but only fearful alarm: “Your young 
hearts should turn in instant recoil from such 
brutal tales. 


Boys! If the public journal, that should 
be a school of better morals, spreads this 
snare befure you, do not walk into it. It will 
blunt all your finer feelings, and familiarize 
your mind with forms of cruelty and sin that 
otherwise you would never come in contact 
with. Every one knows that anything made 
familiar to the mind loses half its deformity. 
Never suffer yourselves to read one of these 
articles. If your eye catches the startlin 
heading, pass it instantly by. Do not fil 
that mind of yours, which should be all man- 
ly and noble, with these dreadful pictures of 
sin and guilt. 

I have said nothing about those poisonous 
books—low and vulgar—that sometimes find 
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their way secretly into some boy’s pocket. I 
trust there is no need to caution you against 
these. Never, never read anything you would 
blush to have your mother or sister see. 
Read! but pray be careful what you read. 
— Hearth and Home. 





CO-OPERATION. 


I hold that tens of thousands immediately, 
hundreds of thousands more remotely, of those 
who now work for wages, may wisely and use- 
fully combine their means and their efforts in 
the prosecution of their several pursuits on 
the principle of co-operation. I believe they 
would find this more agreeable and less capri- 
cious than the wages system, under which a 
thousand men may be suddenly thrown out 
of work merely because their “ boss” is in- 
competent, or extravagant or dishonest. 

Co-operation is not Communism, and has 
little resemblance thereto. It is the principle 
which underlies every joint-stock bank and 
insurance company, with most American 
manufactories. The profits inure to the stock- 
holders, after the payments of wages to every 
worker. In co-operation, stockholders and 
workers are mainly the same persons. He 
who has one hundred shares will receive ten 
times as much dividend as the owner of barely 
ten shares; but the latter may receive the 
higher wages if he be the more efficient worker. 
The object never lost sight of is to give every 
stockholder and every worker his righteous 
due, neither less nor more. 

Co-operation neither asserts nor implies 
that labor is inadequately recompensed under 
the system it aims to supersede; nor does it 
imply the contrary. It does affirm the right 
of every one to his due, and the advantage of 
harmonizing the interest of capital and labor. 
It further affirms that the workman will natu- 
rally be more industrious, faithful, provident, 
frugal, when working in his own establish- 
ment, than if he were an employee of some 
one else. It asserts that the habit of saving 

ought to be more generally diffused and more 
carefully cherished than it now is. It rds 
the wages system as tempting to improvidence 
and reckless expenditure by giving a man all 
his earnings in cash, weekly or monthly, and 
supplying him with no strong, palpable in- 
ducement to save them. In co-operation, the 
need, constantly felt, of more capital, more 
machinery, etc., would lead many unconsci- 
ously to frugalities to which the wages system 
is not calculated to incite.— Horace Creeley, in 
Wood’s Household Monthly. 


It is another’s fault if he be ungrateful, 
but it is mine if I do not give. To find one 
thankful man I will oblige many that are 
not so.— Seneca. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue following notice we clip from one of our ex- 
changes. We should judge the comtemplated me- 
morial is to be a simple stone with merely the name 
and date of that eminent apostle George Fox. Any 
monument to him would neither be in character 
with his teachings nor the profession of Friends : 

‘* We learn that the Society of Friends bas selected 
the ground for the erection of a memorial-stone to 
George Fox, which will be placed opposite to the 


field-gate at Drayton, and near the house where he 
was born.”’ 


An interesting historical relic, or rather a whole 
collection of relice which it is impossible to replace, 
a few days ago became a prey to the flames in the 
ancient city of Erfart. There stands the Augus- 
tine monastery, in which Martin Luther lived and 
conceived his first idea of a reformation, converted 
at present into an orphan asylum. A fire suddenly 
broka out, a few days ago, and has totally destroyed 
the most interesting part of the building, in which 
was Lutber’s cell, and also the room where he first 
gave shape to his great scheme. In these rooms, 
which have been up to the latest time shown to 
strangers as curiosities, Luther’s Bible was kept, 
with marginal notes in the reformer’s own hand- 
writing, together with the painting ‘‘ Death’s 
Dance,’’ by Beck, and other valuable relics. All 
of these have been burnt. The pecuniary damage 
is estimated at about 60,000 thalers, the historical 
loss is incalculable. 


A REPort from the office of the Chief Signal Off- 
cer at Washington, gives the number of snow 
storms which occurred between llth mo. Ist, 
1871, and 3d mo. 31st, 1872, at the points named, 
as follows: Washington, 25 ; Baltimore, 24 ; Phila- 
delphia, 20 ; New York, 19 ; and Boston 21. 


Peypvutvm Experiments for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the density of the earth, are to be made in 
the Mount Cenis tunnel, by the celebrated Italian 
astronomer and mathematician, Father Secchi, as- 
sisted by two other prominent men of science. 
These investigations will be conducted according to 
the method adopted by G. B. Airy, the English 
Astronomer Royal, who compared two unvariable 
pendulums, one at the earth’s surface and the 
other at the bottom of a pit at Harton colliery, near 
Newcastle, 1260 feet below the surface. The den- 
sity of the earth was ascertained by this experiment 
to be six or seven times that of water. 


Sxeppine One’s Sxin.—No animal is exempt from 
the operations of the law of desquemation. Birds 
shed their feathers annually, serpents their skins, 
quadrupeds their hair, and lobsters and crabs their 
shells. So itis with humanity. The skiv, instead 
of being thrown off annually, as with those referred 
to, is all the time wearing off, and therefore con- 
stantly beingrenewed. The scarf skin is insensible. 
It is to the true skin or cutis vera what the rough, 
scaly bark of a tree is to the vitalized coat immedi- 
ately under it. In the use of our hands, feet and 
ordinary exercises of the body, fragments of skin 
are constantly rubbed off, so that it may be truly 
said every living person is always shedding that 
tissue. If that process were interrupted, as it is 
partially, by some who neglect to avail themselves 
of the benefits of water, the pores become clogged, 
and their utility in the preservation of health de- 
stroyed. Thus the actual amount ofscarf skin drop- 
ping off, rubbed off, and washed offin a year would 
be about equal to the thickness and weight of a 
thin sheepskin. 


